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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Tue following, from a correspondent, whose 
communications are very popular as well as useful, 
is & counterpar to an excellent production entitled 
‘Brother Jonathar’s Advice to his Son,” published in 
the ew England Farmer, vol. 10, p. 336. 


For the New England Farmer. 


BrotHer JonaTuHan’s Wire’s ADVICE TO HER 


DAUGHTER ON THE DAY OF HER MARRIAGE, 


Now, Mary, as you are about to leave us, a few 
words seem appropriate to the occasion.  Al- 
though I regret the separation, yet I ain pleased 
that your prospects are good. You must not think 
that all before you are Elysian Fields. Toil, care 
and trouble, are the companions of frail human 
nature. Old connexions will be dissolved by dis- 
tance, time, and death. New ones will be form- 


ed. Every thing pertaining to this life is on the 
change. 


A well cultivated mind, united with a pleasant, 
easy disposition, is the greatest accomplishment in 
alady. I have endeavored, from the first to the 
present moment, to bring you up in such a man- 
ner, as to form you for usefulness in society. Wo- 
man was never made merely to see and be seen ; 
but to fill an important space in the great chain 
of nature, planned and formed by the Almighty 
Parent of the universe. You have been educated 
in habits of industry, frugality, economy and neat- 
ness, and in these you have not disappointed me. 

It is for the man to provide and for the wite 
to care and see that every thing, within her 
circle of movement, is done in order and season ; 
therefore, Jet method and order be considered im- 
portant. A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place. A time for every thing and every 
thing in its time, are good family mottos. 

A thorough knowledge of every kind of busi- 
ness appropriate to the kitchen, is indispensable, 
for without such knowledge, a lady is incapable 
of the management of her own business, and is 
liable to imposition by her servants, every day. 
But in these things you have been instructed. 

You will be mistress of your own house, and 
observe the rules in which you have been educa- 
ted. You will endeavor, above all things, to 
make your fireside the most agreeable place for 
the man of your choice. Pleasantry and a happy 
disposition will ever be considered as necessary 
to this important end ; but a foolish fondness is 
disgusting to all. Let reason and common sense 
ever guide: these, aided by a pleasant, friendly 
disposition, render life happy ; and without these, 
it is not desirable. Remember your cousin Eliza. 
She married with the brightest prospects; but, 
from her petulant, peevish, and complaining dis- 
position, and negligence, every thing went wrong ; 
and her home became a place of disquietude to 
her husband. ‘To avoid this, he sought a place to 
pass away vacant time, where, associated with 
those more wicked than himself, he contracted 
the habit of intemperance, and all was lost—and 
poor Eliza was thrown on the charity of her 
friends. 





Be pleasant and obliging to your neighbors— 
ready to grant assistance, wheu necessary. Be 
earetul of their characters, and not readily believe 
an ill report. ‘Throw the mantle of charity over 
their failings, knowing that we are all human and 
liable to err. Abhor a tattler, and give no place 
to the reports of such, However strong a provo- 
‘ation may be, never contend for the last word, 

Give no 


Let your bible show that it is used. 
place to novels in your library. Let history, bi- 
ography, and travels, be read, when time and op- 
portunity adimit—without interfering with the im- 
portant duties of the family. Be not ignorant of 
the events of the time being, therefore read some 


journal of the day. 


As to friends who may call on you—never be 
confused, nor in a hurry: treat them with hospitality 
and politeness; and endeavor to make them hap- 
py intheirown way. Neverteaze them to do this, 
or that, which they do not prefer. True politeness 
consists in an easy and pleasant deportment, and 
making our friends easy, and permitting them to 
enjoy themselves in that way which is most pleas- 
ing to them. 

Speak with deliberation. The other sex tell us 
that, *¢ the female tongue is never tired ;” be it so: 
let it it be regulated by reason and common sense. 

At the close of the week, if possible, let all your 
work, for the time, be done; so that on Sunday 
you may improve your time in such a manner, as 
will be appropriate to the day, and never, extra- 
ordinaries excepted, let your seat be vacated at 
church, 

As to dress: decency is becoming to all, but 
extravagance opens a door to want—follow the 
fashions of the day so far as decency and good 
sense will approve, but avoid singularity. Be not 
troubled for what you have not; but be thankful 
for, and take care of what you have. A Leghorn 
hat, loaded with fiowers, will not cure the head- 
ache, nor a gold watch prevent the consumption. 

Avoid night-meetings, at private houses, where 
every one is priest. These, | fear have a ten- 
dency to affect the passions more than mend the 
heart. Who kuows the resting place of an en- 
thusiastic and fanatic mind? Let your evenings 
generally be spent at home, 

As you have attended to the study of Botany 
and discovered a taste for flowers, | would not 
by any means draw your attention from so inno- 
cent and pleasing an amusement. But let your 
garden be small, well laid out, and the plants 
selected to your taste. See to the management 
of it yourself. It is a pleasant exercise, produc- 
tive of health of body and serenity of mind. Let 
the order, neatness, and the display of beauty in 
your garden be the index to what may be seen 
in your house. 

One thing more: the management of domes- 
tics. See that all things go right in the kitchen. 
Let every thing be done according to order. 
Never dispute with a servant in what way a thing 
shall be done. Let your commands be promptly 
obeyed. Observe a mild dignity; but avoid 
all improper familiarity with those who may be 
placed under you. be never hasty and impetu- 
ous; but calm and deliberate. Reprove when ne- 
cessary, with milduess and determination ; but 





never make a long harangue about matters of mi- 
nor importance. Too much reproof, especially 
if delivered in a passion, or high tone of voioe, ig 
apt to lose its desired effect, and produce reaction 
on the part of the dependent. Dignity, decision 
and condescension, must be assimilated in such a 
manner as to command respect. Undue severity 
will so operate on the mind of domestics, as to 
destroy respect, and create disaffection and hatred, 
Never charge a domestic with lying without irre- 
fragable proof—then punish or dismiss him. To 
say frequently and upon all occasions to a do- 
is pertectly ridiculous, and has 
an evil tendency. If he bea liar, you harden 
him ; if otherwise, you injure his feelings and de- 
stroy his confidence. 


mestic, * you lie,” 


I have done—you have my best wishes, 





For the New England Farmer 
LEAVES FOR MANURE, 

Mr. Eprror. Sir,—I agree with your corres- 
pondent, L. L., that leaves are very valuable in a 
dungheap, but believe me, sir, and I speak from 
full experience of their effects, if the cattle were 
littered with them as profusely as he speaks of,— 
if ‘twenty substantial loads were used for the 
daily and thorough littering of eight or ten catde, 
from the time they were housed in the fall until 
they were pastured in the spring,”—I should val- 
ue the manure so mixed at less than half that of 
a heap in which the leaves were used in propor- 
tion to other litter, say straw and refuse hay, as 
to four. Indeed, I think such a manure 
would be good for nothing. Used sparingly, leaves 
are one of the best ingredients in a dungheap; 
used in profusion, they are one of the worst. My 
barnyard is so situated that | command any quan- 
tity I please. Wood-land commences within four 
rods of one corner of the barn, and extends, in 
two directions, eight and ten miles, yet the quan- 
tity of leaves I use does not exceed three or four 
loads annually. When I tell you that I make as 
many as eight loads apiece to all my neat cattle, 
and more than ten to my hogs; that J cart eel- 
grass a distance varying from one to two miles, 
to litter them with occasionally, and mix with 
the dung ; that I shall be able, the present year, 
to dress eight acres, at the rate of twenty loads 
per acre; that I have the very place he recom- 
mends to receive the “washings of the sink”— 
you will not impute to indolence or apathy, that 
I use leaves so sparingly in my dungheaps. 

A Lanonine Farmer. 


one 


Yours, 


By the Editor. There exists in most, if not in 
all leaves, a vegetable acid, which must have a 
tendency to make the soil sour to which they are 
applied. Besides, vegetables, of all sorts, gene- 
rate and develope an acid, called the acetous acid, 
during the process of fermentation, which, per- 
haps, may be injurious. We would recommend 
to our correspondent the trial of a little quick- 
lime, applied to his leaves before they are mixed 
with stable or barnyard manure, to neutralize any 
acid, which might otherwise prove hurtful to the 


soil and crop. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE SPANISH CHESNUT. 
(Castanea vesca.) 





Tue Spanish chesnut is one of the most magnif- 
icent of the European trees, exceeding the oak in 
height, and equalling it in bulk and extent. It 
has lone been naturalized to the southern coun- 
tries of Europe. It is said that Tiberius Cesar 
first brought it from Sardis in Lydia to Italy, 
whence it was introduced into France, Spain, and 
Britain. It is indigenous, also, in many parts of 
Asia, in China, Cochin-China, Japan, &e. It 
grows in the greatest abundance, at present, in 
the mountainous parts of Italy, in the south of 
France and Spain, in Switzerland, and many parts 
of the Alps towards Italy, in Corsica and Sicily, 
where it grows half way up Mount A®%tna, 

This tree seems to be very long-lived, and 
grows to a very great size. ‘The famous Caslagno 
de Cenio Cavalli,on Mount Aitna, as measured by 
M. Brydone, in 1770, is 204 feet in circumference, 
some, however, have doubted whether this be 
really one tree. Brydone says, it had the 
ance of five distinet trees, but that he was 
the space was onee filled with solid timber, and 
that there was no bark on the inside. Kircher, 
about a century before Brydone, aflirms that an 
entire flock of sheep might be commodiously en- 
closed within it, as a fold. Il Castagno del Galea, 
of which there is no doubt, measured then seventy- 
six feet round, at two feet from the earth. But 
those trees grow ona deep, fertile soil, formed 
from the ashes of the volcano. 

This tree deserves our care as much as any 
which are propagated in this country, either for 
use or beauty ; being one of the best sorts of tim- 
ber, and affording a goodly shade. 
continue late in the autumn, turning then toa 
golden hue; nor are they so liable to the depreda- 
tions of insects. The fruit is a desirable nut for 
autumn or winter, and is eaten roasted, with salt, 
and sometimes raw. It is the usual, and in some 
places almost the only food of the common peo- 
ple in the Apennines of Italy, in Savoy, and some 
parts of France and Spain. They are not only 


boiled and roasted, but puddings, cakes and bread | 


are made of them. ‘ Chesnuts, stewed with 
cream,” according to Phillips, “*make a much 
admired dish, and many families prefer them to 
all other stuftings for turkies. It is considered to 
be a flatulent diet, and hard of digestion; yet 
there are instances in Italy where men have lived 
to the age of 100 years, who have fed wholly on 
chesnuts. ‘These nuts are used for bleaching lin- 
en, and for making starch; they are also reputed 
excellent food for deer, sheep, and other domestic 
animals, ‘The wood is used by the cabinet-maker 
and cooper; makes an excellent coppice-tree, for 
poles and hoops; the bark is equal in astringency 
to that of the larch and mountain-ash for tanning ; 
the wood is also esteemed for timber and fuel. 
Propagation and Culture-—TVhis tree is propa- 
gated by planting the nuts early in spring in beds 
of unmanured sandy loam with a dry bottom, but 
will grow in any soil, on a dry sub-soil. Before 
planting, it will be proper to put the nuts into 
water to try their goodness, which is known by 
their weight; those which swim are generally 
good for nothing; but such as sink to the bottom 
are sure to be good. In planting, a drill should 
be made about four inches deep, in which the 
nuts should be placed at about four or six inches 
apart, with the eye uppermost; then draw the 





appear- 
assured | 





The leaves | 





earth over them with a rake, or some other suita- 
ble instrument: then make a second drill at about 
the distance ofa foot from the former, proceeding 
as before, allowing three or four rows ina bed, 
with an alley between, three feet wide, for the 
convenience of cleansing the beds, &e. In about 
three months the nuts will appear above ground, 
after which, they should be kept clean of weeds, 
especially when young. In these beds they may 
remain for two years, when they may be removed 
into a nursery at a wider distance. The best sea- 
son for transplanting is late in autumn, or early 
in spring. The time generally allowed them in 
this nursery is three or four years, according to 
their growth; but the younger they are trans- 
planted, if designed for timber, the better they 
will succeed. 
weeds, observing to prune off lateral branches, 
which would retard their upright growth ; and 
when they are disposed to grow crooked, they 
may be cut down to the lowermost eye, next to 
the surface of the ground, the first year after 
planting, which will cause them to make one 
strong upright shoot, and afterwards may be 
trained into straight, good trees. After having 
remained three or four years in this nursery, they 
may be transplanted, either in rows to grow for 
timber, or in quarters to grow for wilderness plan- 
tations, avenues, clumps, or the orchard. If they 
are intended for timber, it is much better to trans- 
plant them and let them remain unmoved ; for 
these trees are apt to have a downright tap-root, 
which, being bent by transplanting, is often 
check to their upright growth. But when they 
are intended for fruit, permit the trees to branch 
out freely above, mostly in their natural order, to 
advance in large regular heads. Give occasional 
pruning only to very irregular and cross branches, 
and low stragglers. After they have attained 
some tolerably branchy growth, they will come 
into bearing in moderate plenty; and when they 
have expanded into large, full heads, they may be 
expected to yield in abundance.* 

The foregoing remarks will, [ hope, have some 
tendency to encourage the growth of this invalua- 
ble tree in this country. There can be no doubt 
of its succeeding to perfection in the Middle and 
Western States; and a high probability in the 
Northern. Every patriot and friend to posterity 
can do no less than make the experiment. Let us 
hope, however, to see it rear its head among our 
forests and plantations, and, ’ere many years, be a 
source of health, ornament, and of profit. B. 

Nore. A quantity of the nuts have recently been imported 
by L. Thorndike, Esq., of this city, for gratuitous distribution 
to those who wish to make the experiment of cultivating them. 
Small parcels may be had gratis at the office of the New-Eng- 
land Farmer, 


a 





HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 

Vessels inteuded to contain liquid of a higher 
temperature than the surrounding medium, and 
to keep that liquid as long as possible at the high- 
est temperature, should be constructed of materi- 
als which are the worst radiators of heat. Thus, 
tea-urns and tea-pots are best adapted for their 
purpose when constructed of polished metal, and 
worst when constructed of black porcelain, A 
black porcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivable 
material for that vessel, for both its material and 
color are good radiators of heat, and the liquid 
contained in it cools with the greatest possible ra- 





*See Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, and Milier’s 
Gardeners’ and Botanists’ Dictionary, by Martin. 


/ 


They should be kept clear of 





pidity. On the other hand, a bright metal tea-pot 
is best adapted for the purpose, because it is the 
worst radiator of heat, and theretore cools as slow- 
ly as possible. A polished silver or brass tea-urn 
is better adapted to retain the heat of the water 
than one of a dull brown color, such as is most 
commonly used. A tin kettle retains the heat of 
water boiled in it more efleetually, if it be kept 
clean and polished, than if it be allowed to col- 
leet the smoke and soot, to which it is exposed 
from the action of the fire. When coated with 
this, its surface becomes rough and black, and is 
a powerful radiator of heat. A set of polished fire- 
irous may remain for a long time in front of a 
hot fire, without receiving from it any increase 
of temperature beyond that ef the chamber, be- 
cause the heat radiated by the fire is all reflected 
hy the polished surface of the irons, and none of 
it is absorbed: but if a set of rough, unpolished 
irons, were similarly placed, they would become 
speedily so hot, that they could not be used 
without inconvenience. The polish of fire- 
irons is, therefore, not merely a matter of orna- 
ment, but of use and convenience, The rough, 
unpolished poker, sometimes used in 2 kitchen, 
hecomes speedily so hot that it cannot be held 
without pain. A close stove, intended to warm an 
apartment, should not have a polisiied surface, 
for in that case it is one of the worst radiators 
of heat, and nothing could be contrived less fit 
for the purpose to which it is applied. On the 
other hand, a rough, unpolished surface of cast 
iron, is favorable to radiation, and a fire in such 
a stove will always produce a most powerful ef- 
feet.—Cabinet Cyclopadia—Dr. Lardner on Heat. 
HORTICULTURE IN MARYLAND. 

Ar the stated meeting of the Society for the 
present month, several members exhibited plants 
or other objects of horticultural interest. A no- 
tice ot some of them is annexed :— 

The finest plant exhibited was a really splendid 
specimen of Azalia, (the Phenicea of Loddiges) 
in full flower. The bush was upwards of three 
feet high, well branched from the earth upwards, 
and covered with a profusion of delicately tinted 
purple blossoms, each about two inches in diam- 
eter. It was certainly well calculated to furnish 
additional proof (were any such necessary) of the 
reward which a careful culture of the Azalia will 
afford the amateur. The species in question, is 
undoubtedly a very fine one, and when contrasted 
with the scarlet and white flowered kinds, the 
effect produced by the varied hues of their inter- 
mingled blossoms, whether in the parlor or the 
conservatory, is quite enchanting. Exhibited by 
Mr. Kurtz. 

Two specimens from South America were sent 
by Dr. Cohen to the Society. One, the fruit of a 
palm tree, supposed a species of Caryocar. The 
other, a most singular production, bristled on 
every side with'enormous spines of most repulsive 
appearance. It is a dried portion of the stem of 
a Cereus, supposed to be true Spinosissimus. At 
all events, its claim to at least a similar appella- 
tion cannot be disputed. Both these were re- 
served for the Museum of the Society. 

Zebulon Waters, Esq. presented a most charm- 
ing production discovered by him last spring, im 
a wild state, in the neighborhood of this city—the 
double-flowered Wood Anemone, (Anemone Tha- 
lictroides.) The single variety is quite plentiful 
in our woods, but the double one is very rare. 
It is well worthy of cultivation, and the delicate 
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heauty of its rose-tinted blossoms, will amply re- 
pay whatever trouble may be taken with it. 

Two roses, exhibited by Mr. Samuel Feast, ex- 
cited general interest. They are quite new varie- 
ties, raised by him from seeds of the common ‘Tea 
rose, very probably with an admixture of some 
vther variety. ‘Che appearance of the plant and 
its foliage, is particularly neat; it grows vers 
freely, and flowers beautifully, 
and well colored, borne on graceful stems, with 
a singular fragrance, like that of the common ‘Tea 
rose and It has been 
vamed, in compliment to an amateur of the city, 
Kurtz’s Rose, or Roza Thea, var: Kurtzii. 

The other Rose, likewise obtained from seed 
by Mr. Feast, is the most curious Rose perhaps 
ever produced. It is a dwarf, and so completely 
does it vindicate its title to that appellation, that, 
although it has now reached the termination of its 
third year, the bush is not quite tio in 
height! It is a sturdy little affair, well furnished 
with branches, and clothed with leaves of a sur- 
prising neatness. ‘The blossoms are quite as ex- 
traordinary ; they are double, of a beautiful color, 


Blossoms large, 


the China rose combined. 


inches 


and very well formed, of a litthe more than half 


the diameter of a five-cent piece! It is a real 
byou, and has been named Master Burke, having 
flowered for the first time, during the period 
when the young Roscius was performing here on 
en his first engagement. 





TAR FOR SHEEP. 

Tue following letter from Joseph Kersey, Esq. 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society, we find in the “ Me- 
moirs” of that Society. 

Resrreerep Priexp,—I beg leave to subinit to 
thee, a few remarks on the subject of some ex- 
perience, which I have lately, and dearly bought, 
in regard to my sheep, 

Until the last year, [had been in the practice 
of applying tar to their noses, several times in the 
course of the summer, with the view of promo- 
ting their health, as it is generally believed that 
pine or cedar shrubs have that effect; and tar is 
the best substitute within our reach, : 

Two of my Dishley ewes have lately been de- 
stroyed by what is here termed the gadfly, and 
three others are now affected in a similar man- 
ner, Such a case never occurred while I used 
the tar; but before L commenced this practice, I 
lost a number of sheep, which were supposed, at 
that time, to have died of dropsy of the brain, but 
which Lam now satisfied were killed by the above- 
mentioned insect, as the symptoms were similar 
throughout; and as the sheep were exempt from 
this disease while I pursued the tarring process, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the ily was 
thereby prevented from depositing its eggs in the 
nose, 

It is pot in my power, at present, to describe 
this insect with such precision that it might be 
known; nor, indeed, can I positively say, that 
the fly which I have noticed, is the same which 
does the injury; but l have observed one flying 
abeut the sheep from the seventh to the begin- 
ning of the ninth month, of which the animals 
were very much afraid. This fly resembles that 
which is so destructive to the peach tree, although 
it is not so large. 

I have dissected the head of one sheep, and 
found the maggot stationed near the brain, so that 
the inflammation produced by it extended to the 





brain; and thus the disease might readily be mis- 
taken for the dropsy of the brain. I have one 
preserved in spirits, and [ intend to exhibit it at 
the next quarterly meeting of the Society. 
I have litth doubt that these inseets 
the sheep to discharge so much mueus from the 
nose; for whieh I have frequently blown snuff 
up their nostrils with a quill, oceasioning violent 
sneezing; and I think it quite probable that the 
worm is thrown out by these powerful efforts. 
With sentiments of respect, 
[ remain thy friend, 
JoserH 


cause 


KeERSEY. 





From tie American Sentinel 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POTATO. 
“A puant called the ovxalis erenaia has lately 
been introduced into Mngland trom South Ameri- 
ca, and is likely to be extensively cultivated, as 


} decidedly preferable to the common potato.” 


This notice induced us to turn to Botanical 
works for information, and to find a deseription of 
the plant. In Persoon’s Synopsis, there are 102 
species of oxalis enumerated, and No, 80, there de- 
scribed, takes its name from the corolla being 
notched. ‘There is also another species, No. 85, 
oxalis tuberosa, found in Chili, having a root sim- 
ilar to a potato. 

Seventy-two species of oxalis are described in 
Loudon’s Cyclopedia of Plants. Speaking of the 
genus OXalis, wood sorrel, this author says, “ the 
reot is commonly bulbous, in some species only 
thick and fleshy, in a few branched ; the bulbs 
consist of fleshy scales, sometimes closely imbri- 
cate, sometimes loose and diverging, in a few the 
subterranean stipes, and the terminating fibre of 
the bulb produces little dog-toothed bulbs, in such 
abundance as to fill the whole pot, to the very 
bottom, as in oxalis purpurea, crenata, and repta- 
rix.” 

And Professor Lindley, ta his valuable Intro- 
duction to the natural system of Botany, on the 
Oxalidew, the wood sorrel tribe, CCXXILL. page 
187, says, ‘¢a species of oxalis found in Colum- 
bia, bears tubers like a potato, and is one of the 
plants called Arracacha.” 

From the same work we learn that there is a 
species of Nasturtium, the 'Tropaolum tuberosum, 
Which is eaten in Peru. This may prove 
worthy of cultivation among us. It is therefore 
exceedingly desirable to obtain these new Plants, 
and give them a fair trial. 

It will be recollected, that it is to South Amer- 
ica we are indebted for that most invaluable gift, 
the potato, the Solanum tuberosum, introduced 
into: Europe, 1586. ‘The Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Ilelianthus tuberosus, is a native of Brazil, and 
was first cultivated in England, in 1617; and at 
one time stated to be in greater estimation on the 
continent of Europe, than the potato, 

Since the preceding was written, we have seen 
a further notice of the oxalis crenata, from an 
English paper, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: This new plant was brought from Seuth 
America, in 1830, by Mr. David Douglass, and 
was planted by Mr. Lambert. One tuber was 
planted by Mrs. Hurst, that weighed half an ounce, 
and it produced 90 roots in number, grown ina 
space of 9 inches diameter, and six inches deep, 
and weighing 4 pounds! Some were boiled and 
eaten, and found preferable, in point of flavor, to 
the potato. The plant flowers in August; the 


also 


stem is large and diffuse ; corolla slightly notched, 
irom which it derives its specific name. 


B. 
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RICK MACHINE, 

“Strong & Moody’s Huller, smutter and pol- 
isher of rice” is now in perfect operation at the 
old Hemp Mill. They clean fifty bushels of rice, 
—containing the outer hull thin 
coating, ready for domestic uses,—in twelve hours. 
The rice with the hull on it is worth seventy-five 
to eighty cents per bushel, and its value is increas- 
ed about fifty cents by cleaning. The work is 
done well, and it will save a frugal house wife 
much labor and time, and perchance nota lite of 
that discordant family musie,—Scolding. A ma- 
chine started last week for Charleston, 8. C., and 
we predict its importance to the rice planters will 
be almost inestimable. We should like to learn 
the particular history of the machine after it ar- 
rives there—another ‘ Yankee among the Nulli- 


and an inner, 


fiers.”.—From the Northampton Courier. 





A large ox was slaughtered last week in New- 
York, and met with ready sale, a portion of the 
best cuts having brought a dollar per pound, The 
animal was raised on Long Island, was six years 
old, had consumed about 700 bushels of Indian 
meal in the Jast three years, and weighed, when 
living, 2,874 pounds, Its height at the fore shoul- 
ders, was 5 feet 10 inches high—girth, 10 feet 3 
ineches—length, to the forehead, 9—and to the 
nose, 10 feet. The weight of the slaughtered car- 
case was 1,890 pounds. 


ENGLISHL OPINIONS. 

No person, who is at al! familiar with the Eng- 
lish journals, can have failed to remark the change 
which has taken place within a few years, in their 
estimation of the institutions and character of our 
country. A similar change is observable in the 
high places; in Parliament particularly, where, 
fifteen years ago, the United States were rarely 
mentioned, except as the theme of censure or sar- 
casm. In connexion with this subject, the follow- 
ing extract from an article in the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review, on a surgical work published by 
Professor Smith, of the University of Maryland, 
inay possess some interest for our readers. This 
review is republished in the United States, and 
we believe that it stands high in the estimation of 
gentlemen of the medical profession : 

“Tt may be, that in the changes ominously im- 
pending over Europe, Britain, the modern nurse 
of freedom, science, and the arts, may fall a prey 
to despotism or anarchy, and her name be blotted 
from the list of nations, Should that day arrive, 
and such a fate has overtaken far mightier em- 
pires, we shall live in our offspring sull, and 
America will show what Britain was, 

“ Americans may be assured, that the feeling 
entertained towards them by the mass of the libe- 
ral and enlightened here, is one of unmixed good 
will. We know how important it is, that kindly 
sentiments should take root and flourish in either 
land, aud we look upon the attempts of fools or 
knaves to sow disunion with deep indignation and 
bitter comempt. ‘This spirit pervades our scien- 
tific, as well as our political relations, and the 
paltry seribbler hardly exists, who would dare in- 
sult the public taste by such a tirade against Amer- 
iean literature as was once penned in Scotland 
The Review which contained that ill-advised eriti- 
cism has since made ample and honorable amends 
to America, and few can read its notice of Mrs 
Trollope’s book, without applauding its manly and 
liberal tone.” 
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AN ADDRESS 

To the Essex County Agricultural Society, delivered at New- 

bury, September 27, 1832, at their Annual Cattle Show. 

By Rev. Garpynen B. Perry, 

[Concluded from page 335.] 

HorticutTurs is so much associated with the 
general principles of the Society, and so interest- 
ing and profitable in itself, that I will not pass over 


this opportunity of suggesting the expediency of 


some eflorts on your part to encourage a more 
general attention to it. Large portions of our cit- 
izens are professional men, merchants, and me- 
chanics, we have or might easily have small en- 
closures, which it would be much to their advan- 
tage in point of property, health and morals, to 


cultivate. Ifthis were done in a neat and skilful 


manner, it would add greatly to the appearance of 


their places, and spread over the county many 
new attractions. A garden is also a most lovely ap- 
pendage to a great farm, and is sure to afford a 
double reward, in pleasure and comfort, for every 
hour’s labor spent init. Those who have never 
effectually tried the experiment, may profess to 
doubt this observation, and farmers who keep no 
particular account of their daily expenses, may say 
that they cannot afford time to cultivate one.— 
But experiment will produce the conclusion in 
most minds which I know it did in one intelligent 
citizen of the county, who said, ‘ before I tried, I 
thought I could not bear the expense of a garden, 
but now [ can hardly conceive how I bore the 
expense of a family without one.’ 

A general and thorough survey of the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interest in the county is 
much needed, and this by practical men. The 
object of a county society is to lay open and im- 
prove its own resources; to encourage attention 
to those things which promise best in that region, 
and to communicate such information as_ will 
there be useful. How can this be wisely and 
successtully executed without an intimate and 
extensive knowledge of what is doing, and the 
success which has attended individual and vari- 
ously directed operations. Much of the informa- 
tion referred to is undoubtedly now possessed, and 
additional knowledge is acquired every year by 
the operations of the Society; yet I am sure, the 
most experienced will be the last to think that no 
further investigations are needed. I certainly 
have not knowledge enough to justify me in say- 
ing that patronage is unequally or unwisely ex- 
tended to any article of produce or manufacture ; 
from the character of those who have the direc- 
tion of these things, we may confidently believe 
that such cannot be the case; yet I am certain 
that the best informed among them will be the 
most ready to receive with candor the suggestion 
that, after all, this may happen. I am more par- 
ticular in reverting to this from a striking similar- 
ity of the articles encouraged by the County As- 
sociations through this Commonwealth, notwith- 
standing a considerable variety in the soil peculiar 
to each, and the different comparative worth of 
the same kind of produce arising from local cir- 
cumstances and the occupations of the inhabitants. 

An analysis of the soil of this country would be 
attended with great advantage. Every vegetable 
is a chemical formation, as strictly composed of 
the ingredients taken from the adjacent soil and 
the atmosphere, as a loaf of bread is from the 
contents of the flour-barrel and the yeast and 
liquid used to moisten it, and must be more or 
less perfect according as the elements of which it 





is made up exist, or are present in a more or less 
just proportion where it is elaborated. A defect 
or over supply of either of the constituent parts 
which enter into the formation of a crop, must 
render the production less abundant in quantity or 
less excellent in quality, just as too much rye or 
Indian meal will render the noble New-England 
loaf less the glory of our tables. All vegetables, 


not being composed of the same elements, or if of 


the same, not exactly in the same proportion, it is 
quite obvious that they must require different soils 
to arrive to the greatest perfection in amount and 
quality. This principle is in a degree understood, 
aud the practice of farmers, in many things, is in 
accordance with it; but it is by no means suffi- 
ciently understood or regarded. From a want 
of this knowledge, or disregard to the principle, 
fields are often laid down with a kind of grass, or 
planted with grain, or devoted to vegetables, ill- 
adapted to the sotl, and manures used quite un- 
suited to the object for which they are employed ; 
animal and vegetable additions made where these 
are already too abundant; mineral preparations 
spread on where the earth is already rendered 
comparatively sterile by their superabundance.— 
From causes which I should not have time to ex- 
plain, such applications may have a temporary 
good effect, though in the end they must prove 
hurtful. Many manures operate on the earth as 
strong drink upon the human system, commence 
with excitement and end with exhaustion. Others 
encourage the growth of plants, but not in the 
parts most desired ; they perhaps increase the top 
when the roots are looked for, or they nourish the 
stalks without filling the grain. 

I am well aware that the wise and merciful 
Creator, in condescension to the necessities of our 
race and the numerous animal creation, has so 
generally diffused the elements of vegetation, that, 
allowing for the effect of climate and other ob- 
vious causes, there are but small portions of the 
earth which will not cause to grow whatever is 
committed to it. But there is a vast difference 
between a thing’s growing and arriving to its 
greatest perfection, between an article’s just pay- 
ing for its culture and yielding a generous profit. 
It should be recollected that it is not the first fif- 
teen or twenty bushels of corn, for instance, which 
constitutes the profit of cultivation, but the two 
or three bushels which remain after all expenses 
are met. The man who raises twenty-four bush- 
els on the acre, may actually make twice as much 
as he who gets but twenty-two. What is needed 
is such a knowledge as will enable men to obtain 
these additional bushels, or teach the farmer 
where the {and is not suitable for corn to be con- 
tent to raise such things as it will produce. In 
another county in this state, Mr. N., a strong, 
resolute, working-man, used to say, ‘ I know that 
my farm is as good as my neighbor M’s, and 
that I have as good a plough, can hold it with as 
firm a hand, and hoe as well, and I can therefore 
raise as good a crop of corn; his ambition was a 
little moved on the subject; he spared neither 
pains nor labor, and generally got as large a crop 
as his neighbor. But it cost him so much more, 
that he was a loser, while the other received an 
encouraging profit, and truly worked himself out 
ofan estate while his neighbor worked himself into 
one. Had he understood the principle of vegeta- 
tion, he would have cultivated grass; for the pro- 
duce of some of the more valuable kinds, his farm 
was peculiarly adapted, and the result would have 





= 


been as happy as, in consequence of his ill-judged 
practice, it was adverse. This is only a single 
instance among many, but it shows conclusively 
that a knowledge of the constituent parts of the 
soil in each field, and of their combinations, to- 
gether with what each kind of grain, vegetable, 
and grass require, is indispensable, if men will 
manage their farming concerns to good advantage, 
and obtain the largest crops, with the least possi- 
ble labor. 

The want of fuller information on this subject, 
is attended with another evil. It renders the de- 
tails of successful culture, as published in your 
reports, less useful. For of what advantage can 
the account of an agricultural experiment be, if 
the field taken for its reception be composed of 
different elements, or of the same elements differ- 
ently proportioned, or held in different combina- 
tion or solution. The want of discrimination 
here, has often brought such reports into discredit, 
and occasionally subjected the persons who made 
them to suspicions in respect to veracity,—and 
not in a few instances involved men in unproduc- 
tive labor and expense, essentially injurious to 
them. 

There are, indeed, so many reasons why such 
an analysis should be made, I am constrained to 
express it as my opinion that it should early en- 
gage the attention of this Society. 

Something of this has been virtually done under 
the patronage of the state,—enough to show how 
intimately concerned the subject is with the best 
success of agriculture, enough to convince those 
who have looked at the result, of the enlightened 
wisdom of our government, in the provision 
which they made for the survey of the State, and 
enough to manifest the science and enterprise of 
those who were engaged in carrying this order 
into effect,—but not enough to answer the neces- 
sities of the community on those subjects which 
this Society is designed to promote. A careful 
analysis of the soil in every locality is wanted.— 
The chemical alterations required to render it 
most productive, and the medium by which these 
changes can be effected, should be explained.— 
And until this is effected, the farming interest will 
not flourish as it ought, nor will the noble purpo- 
ses of this Society be crowned with full success. 
There are men in this county ably qualified for 
this business, and there are riches enough: if, 
therefore, the funds of this Society are not ade- 
quate to the expense of such an undertaking, | 
am persuaded that a special appeal, made to the 
public spirit of an enlightened and liberal commu- 
nity, would meet with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. I must therefore express my strong hope, 
that these suggestions will so commend themselves 
to the enterprising and enlightened Directors of 
this Society, that they will take measures to carry 
the plan into operation. 

It is certainly desirable to have a more full and 
general exhibition of the various productiens of 
agriculture and manufacture, than has hitherto 
been obtained. A desire to obtain the premium 
for an article offered, when fairly entitled to it, is 
by no means an improper motive for exhibiting 
what persons may suppose of peculiar merit; for 
thus a man only receives from the public, which 
is to be benefitted by his improvement, a remu- 
neration, always small enough, for what as a first 
experiment must have required special effort and 
expense. 

This inducement to bring out the results of la- 
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bor and skill, should not therefore be withdrawn ; 
yet experience has shown that it is not broad 
enough, nor elevated enough, nor powerful enough, 
to secure the object in view. We never have, on 
these Oceasions, anything like a general and full spe- 


cimen Otthe industry and skill of the citizens of 


this counts, Other motives, of a higher and 
more influential character, must be called in. Men 
should be made more impressively to understand 
and feel that the ehject of this institution being pub- 
lic, it should receive the active and ready support 
and countenance of an enlightened community, 
and that as the design of the annual exhibition 
is public improvement, whoever has it in 
power to promote this end and yet withholds 
his assistance, fails in some of the obligations 
of a good citizen. All should 
learn, and all according to their means to com- 
Almost all persons have 


his 


be forward to 
municate information. 
some skill or suecess in their efforts peculiar to 
themselves, and therefore have it in their power 
to do something for the general benefit. Eyery 
thing ofa useful character adds something to the 
interest of the occasion, while the amount of good 
must depend greatly on the number and variety 
of the specimeas brought forward. All who can, 
should be present on such occasions, and those 
who come should bring something with them: 
even should it not prove the best, its exhibition 
may still be useful. The man who brings the 
best he has, is entitled to praise, while he who 
has brought nothing, certainly has no right to 
complain if he fiud but little to interest or instruct 
him; and least of all should those complain who 
affect to be dissatisfied with the way in which 
things are conducted here, and yet do not devise 
and set in operation better ways. 

I must take the liberty to address a few obser- 
vations to the numerous and respectable assembly 
of ladies present on this occasion. J regard with 
peculiar interest the part they take in the object 
for which we are together, for a sentiment early 
embraced has been confirmed by observation in 
every succeeding year, that the enterprise, indus. 
try, the moral character, gentlemanly conduct, 
and love of home, in men, has a most intimate 
and close counexion with the order, taste, and 
skill, with which things are managed at home. 
I should not be at all apprehensive in bringing 
the correctness of this sentiment to the test, by 
carrying this assembly to the houses and showing 


them the husbands, the fathers, and brothers of 


those who have contributed, by their invention 
and industry, to the interest of this day, or now 
favor us by their presence. ™ 

I suppose the females in this county have con- 
tributed their full proportion to the interest and 
usefulness of these exhibitions, and very sure am 
I that they have derived their full share of adyan- 
iage from them. I have, in several instances, been 
personally acquainted with the good which has 
by this means been effected. Increased indus- 
try, taste, refinement in manners, and order in 
the management of domestic concerns, in many 
families, have been the happy result. Many a 
man has found his table more genteelly spread, 
furnished with better butter and cheese, his floors 
covered with good and substantial, and, in soime 
instances, quite elegant carpets, a handsome rug 
spread before the fire-place, ornaments upon the 
mantelpiece, his arm-chair furnished with a com- 
fortable cushion, and many other neat and pleasant 
things, and has ever since loved his wife and 








daughters and home better, worked with increased 
animation, felt a generous pride in’ exhibiting 
these things to his neighbors and friends when 
they called, and he is always careful to add that 
nothing was taken from the granary or stall, to 
foot an alarming merchant's bill. They have all 
sprung up like magie. 

Industry, taste, and refinement, always easily 
communicated in the female sex, have been pow- 
erfully and extensively promoted here; and, as 
might be expected, contentment, virtue, love, and 
manliness, have followed in the train. If such 
have been the fruits, when as yet we have had 
but limited specimens of the taste, industry, and 
invention of the fair, 1 would ask what may not 
be expected should we be favored with a full ex- 
hibition of what taste and industry have in this 
county accomplished, — I feel perfectly convinced 
that those females whose means of improvement 
have been good, could in no way, with as little 
sacrifice of time and labor, consult better the ad- 
vancement of their sex in the cheve and other Ilke 
excellencies, than by exhibiting on these anniver- 
saries specimens of their owa works. Know- 
ledge would be thus communicated to those who 
but not the lest opportunities 
a spirit of generous emulation 

neatness, order, enterprise, and 


have a desire 
to improve ; 
be awakened ; 
comfort would be introduced into many ftumilies 
of the less-instructed and uncultivated parts of so- 
ciety. 

I was about to adda few remarks on another 


subject, but am admonished by whe passing of 


time that [ must close. Before {do this, how- 
ever, I must be permitted to call to recollec- 
tion the remark, in which, at the 
this address, I spoke of the object of this Society 
as being of a worldly nature. ‘This I did, not be- 
cause I suppose it has no bearing upon moral and 
future concerns. I by no means wish to incul- 
cate the sentiment which I fear has too often been 
inculeated, that the conduct of this world’s con- 
cerns can ever be separated from the moral con- 
dition of the soul or its prospect in a higher or 
nore perfect scene of action. The abstract and 
subtle discriminations of acute and fine-spun so- 
phistry have left, and must leave, the connexion 
between the outward conduct and the inward 
feeling, the business of the present life, and the 
retributions of eternity, unaffected. Assuming, 
therefore, in the present case, that the motive is 


good, aud the comparative worth of every part of 


lite justly estimated, how certain it is that in pro- 
portion to the enterprise and diligence and atten- 
tion to the duties of this world will be the actual 
advancement of man in the seale of moral attain- 
ments. How certain that imstitutions like yours, 
designed to encourage industry, economy, enter- 
prise, and carefulness, and which indeed direct 
the attention to the works and ways ef God, and 
develope the riches of his wisdom and goodness, 
must have a favorable bearing “pon the under- 
standing and the heart. Wher f commenced this 
address, it was my intention (© have dwelt more 
particularly on this point than I have done. 1 
think it would be both wteresting and useful to 
show how certainly every real improvement in 
the condition and outward circumstances of men, 
tend to correctness of feeling, elevation of con- 
duct, moral rectitude, besevolent action, and de- 
votional dispositions. 

If the proper and wie conduct of this world’s 
concerns lead the misd and heart to God, how 


|} which cometh 


opening of 


/naturally does the reflection come in, that all the 
;wisdom and skill a man possesses, comes also 
from Him. 
tion of one of the holy prophets, who says, in 
reference to the enterprising and successful yeo- 
| manry of his times, that Ais (that is, the farmer’s) 
God doth instruct him and direct him. In no busi- 
ness of life is there greater need of that wisdom 
from above. You will therefore 
receive with interest the account which one of the 
wisest of men gave, conceruing his own conduct, 


Just and appropriate is the observa- 


in relation to this matter—* When”, he says, 
©] perceived I could not otherwise attain this 
wisdom except God gave it me, I prayed unto the 
Lord and besought him with my whole heart, 
and said, O God of my father, give me wisdom, 
for hardly do we guess aright of things that are 
upon the earth, and with labor do we find out the 
In regard to the wis- 





| 
| 
| things that are before us.” 
‘dom which men have acquired, and the success 
| which has, in consequence, attended their efforts, 
|the wise and good will be ready tu adopt the lan- 
guage originally uttered in a similar connexion, 
| This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, 
lwho is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 


working. 





HOW TO CHEAT THE MOON. 
Some farmers are very careful to sow 
spring crops and gardens at a proper time of the 
moon, and thus frequently anticipate, or pass over 
sy attending to the 


their 


the best season of the year. 
following directions, they will escape all the in- 
convenience arising from the influence of the 
moon — 

Select some fair day, as near the usual time of 
sowing as possible—rise very early in the morn- 
ing, and sow your seed boldly. Cover all up 
carefully, before night, making the land appear 
smooth and even. When the moon comes on 
next evening, she will be unable to determine 
whether the field has been sown or not, and will 
therefore bestow no influence upon it, either bad 





or good. 
It is important that the land be thoroughly driet, 
so that it can be made to appear natural. 
Whenever wheat turns to chess, it is don by 
the influence of the moon. By attending © the 
above directions, sowing clean seed, this evil may 


also be avoided.— Genesee Farmer. 





NEW POTATO. 

Wr were shown last Saturday a quastity of new 
potatoes just taken from the ground, ‘Taey were 
planted late last fall and by the assistance of a deep 
coat of manure and good, warm soil, they vegetated 
during the winter and grew so large as to be fit 
for eating on the last day of March, It seems to us 
there might be some expedient contrived by which 
vegetables can be had earlier in the seaon, if not a 
considerable portion of the year rewnd.—-.Vorthamp- 
ton Courier. 





A servant being asked if |is master was within, 
replied, “No.” When vill he return 2” «Qh, 
when master gives order to say he is not at home, 
we never know when he wi!! come in.” 








LONGEVITY. 

A friend informed us that, on visiting the alms- 
house in this town lately, he found four women, 
occupants of one room, Whose united ages were 
three hundred and fifty-two!—Ezeter (MN. H.) 
News Letter. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY, 
Lucerne. Columelia estimated this plant as the 
choicest of all fodder because it lasted any years, 
and bore being cut down four, five or six times a 
year. It enriches, he says, the land on which it 
grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, and is often a 
remedy for sick cattle. Columella’s observations 
were adapted to the climate of Italy, and lucerne 
is not so productive in colder countries, Loudon 
says, though lucerne was so much esteemed by 
the ancients, and has been long cultivated to ad- 
vantage in France and Switzerland, it has yet 
found no great reception in England, If any good 
reason can be given for this, it is, that lucerne is 
a less hardy plant than red clover, requires three 
or four years betvre it comes to its full growth, 
and is for these and other reasons ill adapted to 
enter into general rotations. 

The soil-for lucerne must be dry, and inclining 
to sand with a subsoil not inferior to the surface ; 
unless the subsoil be good and deep it is not fit 
for lucerne. The ploughing should be deep and 
thorough, and English writers advise to bury a 
coat of manure a foot below the surface. Such is 
the practice in Guernsey, where lucerne is highly 
estimated, 

Capt. J. Swerr, of Roxbury, has cultivated this 
In September, 1831, this 
gentleman sent a sample to the Mass. Hor, Soe. 


grass to good advantage. 


and observed, “ This grass is of the fourth crop 
this season, and according to my estimate has pro- 
duced at the rate of about 3000 Ibs. per acre each 
crop when cut and dried. I have raised this 
grass the last three years and find that my horses 
and cows like it much. I prepare my land in the 
bllowing manner: have it ploughed twice, har- 
roved well, and all the weeds and rubbish taken 
‘rom the land, then sow about 30 Ibs. of seeds to 
the acre.” 

The quantity of seed made use of in Europe is 
from 15 to 20 Ibs. to an acre, though Mr. Swett 
thinks were would be better. The Hon. Robert 
R. Livingstone has cultivated lucerne with much 
success. Ie advises, as the result of his experi- 
ments, 1. Never to sow on ground which is not 
perfectly pulverized, 2. Not to sow till the ground 
has acquired @ degree of warmth friendly to vege- 
tation, viz. in May. 3. To sow with no crop that 
will probably lodge. 4. If sown with buck wheat 
to apply no gypsum or other manure till the wheat 
is off. 5. If the quaatity sown is small and the 
farmer can afford to lose a crop, to give the 


erannd 
Sivuae 


one turn in the autumn, another in April, 
harrowing fine, and a third the beginning of May, 
and then if the weather be mild and warm sow, if 
the ground be in perfect tilth ; otherwise give it 
another ploughing. 

When lucerne turns yellow it should be mowed, 
and the plants will come up free from disease. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SORT OF GRASS SEEDS. 

Mr. Fessennen. Sir.—l send you the grass 
seed L spoke to you of, to me from 
France, under the naine of * Spanish Grass.” It 
isa clover, but the flower differs much in form 


NEW 


It caine 


from our red clover, though the color of it is the 


Your obedient servant, 
T. H. Perkins. 


saine as ours, 


We are much obliged by this favor, and are 
happy to perceive that the generous donor of an 
elegant Mansion House, for an Asylum for the 
Blind, does not overlook the interests of cultiva- 
tors. 
which we have not been able to find any account 
in books on agriculiure. We should be glad to 
distribute them in small parcels to such farmers 
and gardeners as would undertake their culture. 

Improved Potatoes. We have received a pres- 
ent of a Barrel of Potatoes, which were grown by 
These 


are much better, as seed potatoes, than those 


Benjamin Cooper, of Camden, N. Jersey. 


which are raised further north. Potatoes are im- 


proved by taking the seed from the south. Indian 
corn by taking the seed from the north. Mr. 


Cooper’s potatoes are not only very good, but 
coming from the south, and from the best selec- 
tions, We will 


give them in small parcels, to any persons who 


are still better for seed, than use. 


wish to cultivate thei. 
A Durham short horn Bull. 
of the improved Short horned breed may be seen 


A magnificent bull 


for a few days ina small building on Union Street, 


near the city scales. He is said to be * the most 





splendid animal of the kind ever exhibited,” and 
we have never seen his superior. He was raised 
in Greenland, N. Hl. is owned by Mark Pearce, 
Esq. of Portsmouth, and is exhibited by Mr. Amos 
Sheldon, Inspector of Beef, for the State of New 
Hampshire. Call and look at him. 

The Genessee Farmer states that ** Mr. J. Buel, 
of Albany, bas, at our solicitation, consented to 
aid us in the Editorial department of the Farmer, 


far as his other avocations will permit.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOWARD’S PLOUGHS. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—lI feel it my duty to the public 
as well as just to the mechanic to bear testimony 
to the excellence of Howard’s Ploughs. I fear 
their comparative value 1s not generally understood 
so much it should be. Ihave followed the 
Plough for 44 years and have used those of almost 
every deseription, 1 began to use Howard’s Ploughs 
nineteen years ago, and | have been struck not 
only with theii superiority over every other plough, 
but with the improvements which he has made in 
hisown invention. | have purchased two of these 
Ploughs this spring, asd now state that by the use 
of them I have saved » labor, strength of team 
and time, one-third of wha was formerly required 
to do a day’s work. And I advise every farmer 


as 


who has an old plough of other manufacture, to 
throw it aside and purchase a new one of How- 
ard’s latest improvement and a few days labor 
will satisfy him that he his made no sacrifice—but 


A Farner. 





a very considerable saving 


The seeds are ofa kind new to us, and of 








HORTICULTURE, 

Tuenre is now in flower, in the garden of George 
Robertson, Esq. Ardgovan Square, a splendid spe- 
cimen the Crinum Amabile. The pliant isa 
native of the East Indies, and measures one foot 
eight inches round the stem; leaves fret three to 
four feet long and six inches broad; fiowerstalk 
three feet long; the flower is one f00t six inches 
in circumference ; umbel flowers at the top one 
foot eight inches diameter; the fiower changes 
from a crimson to a beautifvl pink color, which 
surpasses that magnificent exotic, the Dorianthis 
Excelsia, which the late Mr. Henderson, gardener 
at Woodhall, was so successful in flowering — 


o} 


Greenock Advertiser. 





~ £O ALLAY THIRST. 

Many facts testify the action of cutaneous or 
external absorption. It is proved by direct exper- 
iment that the human hand is capable of imbibing, 
in a quarter of an hour, an ounce and a half of 
warm water, which, for the whole body, is at the 
rate of six or seven pounds per hour. — An interest- 
ing narrative is on record, of a ship’s crew, who 
were exposed for several days in an open boat; 
they had consumed all their water ; they had no 
fluid of any kind which they could drink ; they 
soon began to suffer from thirst; the feeling at 
length became intolerable, and the drinking of sea 
water was soon found to increase it to intensity. 
When nearly exhausted, they were exposed dur- 
ing several hours, to a heavy shower of rain. As 
soon as their clothes became thoroughly wet their 
thirst began to abate, and before the rain had 
ceased, their thirst was gone. They did not fail 
to profit by this experience. From this time, 
each man, as soon as he began to feel thirsty, dip- 
ped his shirt in the sea-water, and wore it next 
his skin, which had the invariable effect of remoy- 
ing his thirst, the absorbeuts taking up the parti- 
cles of water, but rejecting the saline matter 
dissolved in it. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

An earthquake occurred in the island of St. Christopher on 
the night of the 8th of February, and frequent shocks occurred 
for eight subsequent days, during which time the inhabitants 
were kept in a state of constant terror. All the stores in St. 
Christopher’s were closed, and many of the residents fled for 
protection on board the vessels in the harbor. Also, many 
dwelling-houses, stores, &c, were much injured in Basseterre. 

Lighting a City. It is proposed to light the city of Philadel- 
phia by the erection of a tower for burning tar and anthracite 
coal. Itis believed by the projectors of the scheme, * that, 
with tar and coal, burnt at a proper elevation, aided by suitable 
reflectors, a light might be obtained at less than one half the 
preseat cost of lighting the city, which would equal the light 
occasioned several years since by the burning of Masonic Hall, 
which shone through the windows of Col. Powell’s country-seat, 
on the west side of the river Schuylkill, to that degree that a 
person read a newspaper in the darkest part of the room,” &c 
Perhaps the time is coming in which a large city will be lighted 
by one blaze, and warmed by one fire. 

‘Successful application of Anthracite Coal in generating Steam 
It has for some time been understood in this eity, that Dr. Norr 
had introduced important improvements into the furnace of 
Messrs. H. Nott & Co., in Washington Street, and that the 
boilers there made use of, were so constructed and adjusted, 
as not to be destroyed by the action of an anthracite coal fire. 

Having examined for ourselves the reported improvements, 
we think it but justice to say that we are entirely convinced of 
their utility and importance, as we think every reasonable man 
will be who will take the trouble to examine them, 

An opinion has somehow extensively prevailed, that anthra- 
cite coal was unfit for generating steam, on account of its net 
producing the requisite flame. Bot after having seen extensive 
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machinery driven by steam, generated in a boiler situated from 
thirty to forty feet distant from the furnace, in which the only 
fuel employed was anthracite coal; and after having witnessed 
he fame, even at such a distance, operating y- its strength 
the e 
lescription of fuel (with which our country Dasa in the pro- 


that the 


ipon the boiler; we canno longer doubt ieacy of this 


duction of steam, or consider it visionary to expect 


hoats on our rivers, as well asthe machinery in our workshops, 
will very soon be exclusively driven by it. 


We indeed consider the experiment, so long an object of 


solicitude and trial by Dr. N., as to the practical use of authra- | 


cite coal in generating steam, as perfectly successful: and as 


affording another triumph to persevering tnvestigation and the 


assiduous application of the powers of a great and inventive 


mind, over every obstacle, either of doubt or prejudice, or the 
secessary hazard of expense. Nor can we withhold the re- 
mark on this occasion, in view of this result and of the great 


improvements in the use of anthracite of which Dr. Nott is the 
author, that he may be regarded, in this as in other pursuits, as 


a public benefactor.— Albany Argus. 





An able and usetul communication relative to the constituent 
parts of the kinds of sant in use for preserving provisions, &e. 
from Joun Prince, Esq. has been received, but is necessarily 


deferred to our next number. 





YELLOW LOCUST. 
THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 504 | 


North Market Street, from Cincinnati, 100 pounds of See dof | 
the genuine Yellow Locust (Robinia pseudoacacia)—all raised 
the past year in the State of Indiana, where the beauty and 


superiority of these trees have attracted general attention. 
May 1 





PICKERING’S TREE OR CATERPILLAR 
BRUSHES. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 505 North 
Market Street, Pickering’s Improved Tree Brushes.—This 
article, (which is likely no be in greater demand this season, 
than for many epee years,) will be constantly for sale as 
above, made of the best materials and workmanship ; and no 
doubt is the best article for the purpose of any now in use. 

May 1 





A FINE NEW 

FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, 
North Market Street. 

A few seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, from the western 
part of this State, which is considered one of the finest varieties 
of summer Squash cultivated, being a week earlier than the 
Scollop or Warted Squashes, and of much superior flavor, 
drier, and somewhat resembling the Canada Squash in taste ; 
producing abundantly tll killed by frost. Price 124 cents per 
paper. May 1 


SQUASH 


Nos. 51, & 52, 





STUD HORSE NUMIDIAN. 

The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at the Ten Hill Stock Farm. on the 
Medford turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-five dollars to insure with foal. 

The history of Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1823—4, 
the Dey of Algie ‘rs Was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe of 
Numidian Arabs. The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- 
manded the Dey’s Janissaries (or troops) returned to Algiers 
inthe spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and prought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year old colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 

He is said to be a sure foal getter and the colts are consid- 
ered very valuable. They are five years old and under. 
Since 1897 he has stood for mares at Mount Holly, Burlington 
eo. NJ 

The ‘Arabian horses from the Barbary coast are often called 
barbs. 

Gentlemen who may wish to know more particularly about 
him are requested to inquire of the subse riber at the Ten Hills 
Stock Farm. SAMUEL JAQUES 

m | 





THE BLOOD HORSE SPORTSMAN. 

THE Subseriber takes this early opportenity to inform the 
public that the above-named Horse will stand the ensuing sea- 
son at the Ten Hills South Farm, two and a half miles from 
Boston. —He has been induced to give this early notice for the 
two-fold reason, that the get of this horse promises much to- 

wards the improvement of the breed of that noble animal, and 
also to give the public an opportunity to avail themselves of his 





services, SAMUEL JAQUES 
March 13th, 1833. 
RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. do. 


For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 


} 
| 








SUCTION PUMPS & grape PIPES. 
HILL & CHAMBERLIN hay sat thew Manut 
tory, corner of Charlestown and Market sireets, Suction Pumps 
and Lead Pipes, warranted of the 
ture Factory Kettles, Su Ladles, 
article in the Coppersmith’s business 
*All orders in the line 
promptly executed, 


best qiali tv—also manutac- 


ATT Cylinders, and every 
received and 
m 13 


thaakfully 
on 


above 





NEW AMERIC AN ORC u ARDIsT. 

JUST published aud tor sale | vy GEOL. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street, Ture New American Or- 
CHARDIST, OF a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also, the varieties of the Grape with their modes 


of culture, &c. Price $1,25. 


4: 
pul mie aS 





PAINT OIL. 
THE subseribers keep ou hand a corstant supply of their 
prepared Paint Oil,” which they offer for sale (with some 
further improvements, adapting it for use in cold weather as 
well as warm) withrenewed assurance of its merit, having stood 
through the last summer and winter without change, and almost 
without a diminution of gloss. This Oil, independent of being | 
20 per cent. cheaper, will actually cover a quarter more suriace 
than Linseed Oil, as has been repeatedly proved, and confirm- 
ed by statements of many painters. Upwards of fifty buildings 
in this city aud vicinity, ean be referred to painte sd Jast year 
with this Oil, and most of them (where painted with two coats) 
sull retain their gloss, which is a clear demonstration of its 
strength. The prepared Oil, is found to answer a good pur- 
pose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength, and durability 
with amore permanent gloss. It is found also to paint a very 
clear white ; being light colored, it does not give any coloring 
or yellow tnge to the lead in mixing. Oil factory, head of 
—_ r’s whart. DOWNER & AUSTIN 
. B. The above Oil, and al! other Oils, sold from the Oil 
Factory, which shall not prove as represented, can be returned, 


and the eartage will be paid. ot m27 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS, 

THIS day received at Geo. C. Barrett's Seed Store, 51 & 
52, North Market Street, Boston, a good supply of Slips of the 
Carolina Potato, in order, and of syperior quality. 
Printed directions for their culture and management furnished 
gratis. apl7 


good 





POTATOES, 

A few barrels excellent potatoes, perfectly white, good shap- 
ed and yield well. They were raised from “the se vd of the ball 
and obtained the first premium froin the Essex camty Agricul- 
tural Society. For sale at No. 36 Broad St. 

apl7 
100 SAXONY AND 








MERINO EWES AYD TWO 
BUCKS. 

TO put out on lease for one or more years, one hundred tul) 
blood Saxony and Merino Ewes, and two full blood Bucks, in 
tlocks of fifty Ewes and one Buck. Fifty of the Ewes hive suck- 
ing lambs of last winter and this spring, the other Ewes yet to 
yean, or only yearlings and not expected to bring lanbs this 
season, the flocks to be leased to different persons, and if the *y 
live at some distance from each other it will be preferale—in 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece they are stperior 
sheep—are now and have always been healthy and in good 
condition—the lessee to receive for uniform care, attention, and 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shorn yearly, and a part 




















of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be made yearly. 
For terms and particul: ars inquire of the Printer of this paper | 
previous to first of May next, and it is requested that bo person | 
will make application who does not believe that to succeed 

with sheep, care and atte ntion is absolutely necessary, and will | 

act up to his belief, and to the letter aud spirit of any contract 

he may make. ap 10 





MANURE AND HAY FORKS 
FOR S SAL E, at the Agricultural Ware House, 
92, North Market street, 
20 doz. Willis’ Patent socket and strap, 


No. 51 and | 


cast steel manure 





Forks, 
50 doz. do. do. German see! do. do. 
100 Goodyear’s 4, 5 and 6 prong de. do. 
100) “ Common do. do. do. 
50 “ Simmons’ shear steel Hay Forks, 
100) “ Goodyear’s German do. do 
50 “ Common do. do. do. 
5 « Three prong do, do. do. 
5o * Bay do. do. do. } 
m 5 J.R. NEWELL. | 
SEED TEA WHEAT. 


A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale atthe Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
in the vicinity of Lake Erie. 

One kernel of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at) 
St. John, N. B. in 1823, from which this variety was raised. | 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 


| 
} 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
FROM TO 
APPLES,frussetts, . .- .. . ». ») barrel , 250, 3 00 
baldwins, . . «+ « my “¢ | 2 & 3 00 
Bitawe.weee.. «ki «se» « « | Seeel 1oo) 1 SO 
Beer, mess barrel | 11 50) 12 60 
prime, tad - 6 75) 7 OO 
oe ee BOO) & 75 
Burren, ispected, No, 1,new, . | pound 14 1h 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . 2. + « " } 8} 10 
[OUP DIOR, «. s&s 8 sid j 5} 6 
skimmed milk, . 1. 6. “a 3} 4 
Frat HERS, northern, geese, . . ° ee su] 48 
southern, geese, . " 3D} 43 
Pees, Reenees,. » . « 6 8% ve 4) i2 
FLAXSEED, : bushel 125} 1 30 
FLour, Genesee, . . . 1... barrel | 6 12! 6% 
Baltimore, Howard street, a | 5 87] 6 2% 
Baltimore, whart, os | 5 87) 6 37 
Alexi undria, — — | 5 62| 5 75 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, bushel | 77; +79 
southern yellow, ‘4 | 73) 7b 
Rye, . “ ey Ww 
Barley, “6 | 60 70 
Oats,” a. the & « | gol oe 
_ Aaa a a oe a ton 12 00} 14 00 
MONET, 6.6 «6 2 4 oo to | ee 10) 50 
| Hors, Ist quality, . . . . « pound 35) °3 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, pound 4 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . o 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, 4 18 20 
“ upper, Ib. 24 26 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 1b 19 
upper, . Ib. 20 22 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, - 23 25 
LimF, . “4 cask 120) 1 % 
PLASTER Paris retailsat . ton 3.00) 3 50 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel | 25) 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, « barrel | 18 00) 19 00 
Navy, Mess, lad 13 00; 18 50 
Sone, middlings, a none 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . . oO x bushel 250) 3 00 
Read Top, northern, “4 125} 137 
Red Clover, northern, pound 14 15 
™ southern, ” 14 1b 
TALLow, tried, ew 10 OO} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full b lood., "washe d, pound 60 65 
Merino, mix’ d with Saxony, “ 65 76 
Merino, $ths washed, “ 50 55 
Merino, halt blood, ” 4h 50 
Merino, quarter, “ 42 46 
Native washed, oo - 10), 4c 
- Pulled superfine, . sas 60 62 
= : [is eee. . « « sed 62 55 
ia 2 2% ““ . ‘ 37 40 
Ezl3q « «“ oy 30 
A Ist Spinning, é 45 50 
Southern pulled wool is gene rally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVIS S1ON MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 9. 10 
southern, . ++ * « «© » jm J % 
Pork, whole hogs, . . + «+ « » 7 
OM eo Ls og ” 10 4 
SuTTER, keg andtub, . . 15 a) 
aay best, . - 19 pes 
Eacs dozen 15) 14 
PoTATOES, common, : bushel oa 40 
Ciper, (according to quality, ) barrel 2¢ 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 29, 1833. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 307 Beef Cattle, 22 parrs W. 


20 Cows and Calves, 126 She ep and 
| Beef Cattle remain unsold, al! of which 

|} Prices. 

{unusually large and fine, 

} rec 
| ortour yoke m 
| Sh. Ma. 75; 

| page Oren —Sales were ne 
\* 

} 


very fine, 
good at $5, Pa 6,25; 
gA2 S75, and $80. 
Cows sand Calves. —Sales were elec 
0, 28, Hand £31. 
Sheep-—No sales were noticed. 
Swine.—No lots were 
6c. for Sows and 7 for Barrows. 


9 





Beef Cattle. —The Cattle 
sales were ‘dull’ 
luced, as will be perce ived by quotation 
take mn at bd 7,00. 

thin 
aiced at x 1, 


ted 


wrking Oxen, 


100 Swe. About 66 
are prune ¢ cattle. 
to-day as é lot, were 


and considerably 
is—we noticed three 
We quote prime at 
at 5,25 a 5,75. 

$52,50, $55, 


at 17, 19,23, 26, 


taken—from 40 to 50 were retailed at 








FOR SALE 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, 


milk strainers, likewise 


few stone milk pans, a very superior article. 


alO 








WANTED ‘ 
A GOOD Experienced Gardener, apply at ~ ofliee 
st m 
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MISCELLANY. 
MARCH OF INTELLECT IN IRELAND. 
A parent ask’d a Priest his boy to bless, 
Who forthwith charged him—he must first confess. 


‘ Well,’ said the boy, ‘ suppose, sir, [am willing, 
What is your charge ?’ ‘To you, ‘tis but shilling !’ 
‘Must all men pay? and all men make confession ?’ 
‘Yes, every man of Catholic profession.” 

‘ And who do you confess to!’ ‘ Why—the Dean.’ 
‘ And do the Deans confess 1’ ‘ Yes, boy, they do, 
Confess to Bishops—and pay smartly too.’ 

‘Do Bishops, sir, confess ) if soto whom ?’ 

‘ Why they confess, and pay the church of Rome.’ 

; Well,’ quoth the boy, ‘ all this is mighty odd. 

And does the Pope confess!’ ‘ Oh yes, to God.’ 

‘ And does God charge the Pope ?’ ‘No,’ quoth the Priest, 
‘God charges nothing.’ ‘Oh, then God is best ; 

God is able to bless, and always willing, 


To him I shall coniess—and save my shilling’ 





A THOUGHT. 

As we look back through life 

In our moments of sadness, 
How few and how brief 

Are its gleamings of gladness ; 
Yet we find midst the gloom, 

That our pathway o’ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine 

Sull lingering unfaded. 


And memory still hoards, 
As her richest treasures— 
Some moments of rapture, 
Some soul thrilling pleasures ; 
One hour of such bliss 
Is a life, ere it closes ; 
"Tig ‘area 
is one drop of fragrance, 


From thousands of roses. 





GOOD ADVICE. 

NEVER cut a piece out of a newspaper until you 
have looked on the other side, where perhaps you 
may find something more valuable than that which 
you first intended to appropriate. 

Never put salt in your soup before you have 
tasted it. Ihave known gentlemen very much 
enraged by doing so. 

Never burn your fingers if you can help it. 
People burn their fingers every day, when they 
might have escaped it if they had been careful. 

Let no gentleman ever quarrel with a woman. 
If you are in trouble with her, retreat. If she 
abuse you, be silent. If she box your ears, bow. 
If she war your eyes out, feel your way to the door 
—but fly 

Don’t put your feet on the table. True, the 
meinbers of Congress do so, but you are not a 
member of Congress. 

If you form one of a large mixed company, and 
a diffident stranger enter the room and take his 
seat among you, say something to him, for heavy- 
en’s sake, even though it be only ‘Fine evening, 
sir” Do not let hit sit bolt upright, suffering all 
the apprehensions and agonies of bashfulness, 
pee 2 Senna Bee him how he has been— 
tell him you Know his friend so and s any ing 
will do to break the icy oe adhgetagge ey — 
decent fellows are sometimes frozen on their debut 
before a new circle. 





An English school mistress, who had obliquity 
in her vision, asked a child what S E E spelled. 
The child hesitated. What do I do when I look 
at you? said the mistress. Squint, replied the 
pupil. 








SHOWER OF FIRE. 

A singular phenomenon presented itself lately 
in some parts of France, particularly in the De- 
partment of Orne, in the neighborhood of Argen- 
tan. Several times, and during two whole hours, 
the atmosphere, which was calm, beeame filled 
with an innumerable quantity of vivid sparks, 
forming a sort of shower of fire. The appear- 
ance was most strking between four and_ five 
o’clock in the morning. The same phenomenon 
was witnessed about Caen, where, however, it 
excited less apprehension than at Argentan. It 
is said that, in some places, the sparks were seen 
to alight upon the ground, but no traces of them 
have any where been found; and it is probable 
that the phenomenon really took place in the upper 
regions, the appearance of baving descended being 
most likely an optical illusion.—Medical Gazette. 





AN OLD MANTEL-TREE. 

A few days days since, in taking down the 
chimney of a house in Hadley, these words and 
figures were found inscribed on the old-fashioned 
wooden mantel-tree: Jobn Scott, March 14, 
1678.” This was probably the name of a carpen- 
ter who worked on the building. John Scott did 
not live in Hadley, but in Springfield. The build- 
ing was on the home-lot, originally granted to 
Edward Church, who removed to Hatfield. It 
was next owned by Joseph Selden, who sold it 
to John Nash, in 1696.—Hampshire Gazette. 





THE TRAITOR ARNOLD. 
Ar the close of the Revolutionary war, Arnold, 


the traitor, accompanied the royal army to Eng- 
land. ‘The contempt that followed him through 
life, says an elegant writer, is illustrated by 
the speech of Lord Lauderdale, who, perceiv- 
ing Arnold onthe right hand of the King, and 
near his person, as he addressed his parliament, 
declared on his return to the Commons, that how- 
ever gracious the language he had heard from the 
throne, his ndignation could not but be highly ex- 
cited, at belolding, as he had done, his majesty 
supported ly a traitor.” * And on another occa- 
sion, Lord Surrey, rising to speak in the house of 
Commons, and perceiving Arnold in the gallery, 
sat down with precipitation, exclaiming, I will not 
speak while that man, pointing tohim, ts in the 
house.” ‘This miserable outcast died in London, 
June li, 1801. 





THE MAGPIE. 

Wherever it be, wild or tame, this is the mon- 
key of birds, full of mischief and mimicry. A 
genteman told Mr. Howit, that one he kept, having 
stolen various articles, was watched by him na- 
rowly, and was at length seen by him busy in 
gathering pebbles, and with much solemnity and 
studied air, dropping them into a hole about 18 
inches deep, made to receive a line post. After 
dropping each stone, it cried ‘carrack!” tri- 
umphantly, and set off for another. Making him- 
self sure that he had found the objects of his 


,search, the gentleman went to the place and found 


in the hole a poor toad, which the magpie was 
stoning for his amusement.—.Votes of a Naturalist. 





ITALY. 

Discovery of the Port of Pompeii.—A most strik- 
ing diseovery has lately been made; no less than 
that of tae long anticipated Port of Pompeii, with 
its vessels overthrown on their sides, and covered 
and presayed by the eruptive volcanic matter 
which has tus anchored them for so many ages. 
About 30 masts have been found.—London Atlas. 


SAFE GUESSING. 

A real Yankee, who never intended to err in 
guessing, being inquired of by his neighbor, as he 
Was passing a farm-yard, how much a certain ox 
would weigh, that stood near, answered—*“ Well, 
I don’t know entirely, I guess he'll weigh 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 hundred, somewhere along there, 
no great difference from that any way.” 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and furm formerly owned by 
EF. H. Derby and J. Crowumshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col, 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston, The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &e., attached. There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteful sammer house. The farm is 
inahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





: WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE 5000 Large White Mulberry ‘Trees, inquire at 
this Office. tf m27 





NOTICE, 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made to secure the Im 
ported Horse Numidia for the ensuing season at the Ten bill 
stock farm. epistf April 3. 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. " 





FARM FOR SALE. 

A FARM pleasantly situated in Dorchester, 5} miles from 
Boston, contaming about 100 acres of excellent land well fenced 
with stone wall, with a Dwelling-house, Farm-house and a 
large Barn with a large cellar under the same, all in good re- 
pair. Has on it over 500 fruit trees of grafted and choice qual- 
ities—is abundantly supplied with water It will be sold on 
accommodating terms or exchanged for real estate in Boston. 
For further particulars inquire at No. 12, South Market Street, 
Boston. April 3. 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 

MRS. PARMENTIER atthe Horticultural Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, 
of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be fur- 
nished at reasonable prices. , 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
ket street Boston. 

6t M20 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at’ 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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Albany—Wa. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
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